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Biographical Note 



Fredertk Van Etdtn, poet, phjrslclan, and practical sociologist, was born at 
Haarlem, Holland, in i860, the son of a tullp-growtr and botanist of some note. 
He studied medicine, and took his degree at the University of Amsterdam In 1883. 
In the same year his first literary production, a drama, was given to the world, 
and he leaped Into Immediate fame as one of three leaders In the Dutch literaiy 
revolution, which is now a chapter of history. His work was a joining of many 
currents : philosophy from Germany, realism from France, positive science from 
England ; the rich emotionalism of Holland suffused It, and there was an element 
of Buddhism from the Dutch colonial life In the Far East. But while doing creative 
work In several departments of literature. In 1887, after further study In France, Van 
Eeden opened a clinic of psycho-therapy at Amsterdam, the first In Holland. This 
he conducted with growing success for six years, until 1893. when he relinquished 
the control Into the hands of his co-partner. Dr. Van Renterghen, who still main- 
tains the clinic In great prosperity. Van Eeden, who felt that back of the Individ- 
ual's diseases lay a disordered condition of society, turned from the medical to the 
social laboratory and was swept Into the great stream of social experiment which 
unites Holland with Europe. In 1899 he founded a seml-communistic settlement, 
called '* Walden " from his admiration for Thoreau. Van Eeden himself owned the 
land, which he held in trust for the colony. Walden had many vicissitudes, and 
finally. In 1905, underwent a crisis which nearly ended Its existence. Dissension 
grew up among the various elements gathered together, and Van Eeden gave the 
colonists the alternative of submitting to competent leadership or moving out. 
They chose to move,and Walden, which by this time had developed Into a large 
plant, with bakery, dairy and truck-gardens. was left without workers. The com- 
munity, reorganized with new workers, began again, the wiser for its vicissitudes, 
and a dozen other co-operative centers have been established on Its model. These 
are bound together in a " Union for the Common Ownership of the Soil." 

In 1903 Van Eeden was appointed the head of a committee of relief for the unem- 
ployed of Amsterdam. A railway strike had failed, and several thousand families 
were out of WOTk and penniless. Instead of distributing charity. Van Eeden under- 
took to create work, and established a co-operative enterprise similar to the 
co-operative stores and factories found in various parts of Europe. The ideal 
aimed at was perfect purity of goods, standard prices, with rebates on the purchases , 
liberal salaries to the employees, and the retention of a certain proportion of the 
net profits, to be used In the extenston of the business. The unemployed were used 
as clerks, agents, and laborers In the workshops. 

Success came rapidly, but too rapidly. At the close of the first year there were 
40,000 members, and the growth was too sudden to allow the development of safe 
business methods. Dlfilculty was experienced In finding managers, there was 
peculation by the employees, selfishness ran rampant, public confidence was lost, 
and finally the enterprise tumbled Into a heap of bankruptcy. There was a deficit 
of $zoo.ooo, which involved tlje entire fortunes of many poor families. Vaxv ^^tw 
shouldered the responsibility, paid the debts, ttnd\mvw«\s\vfe^Y*:«v%€ft. Vcwi ^^i«svt- 



Like Walden. this co-opentlvt enterprise, which was called "The Union/' 
has gotten upon Its feet again, and now has branches In several cities, which are 
run along co-operative or communistic lines. 

Throughout his career Van Eeden has remained primarily the artist. He has 
written poetry, novels, essays, and dramas. Two of his plays are this year being 
produced for the first time In Holland. His friends of the literary revolution of 
twenty-five years ago have now themselves founded schools of literature, have 
crystalUied In a movement long ended, and have become classical. Van Eeden, 
whose artistic Inspiration has been fed from many sources, Is stiU full of surprises, 
ttlll evolving, still on the verge of discovery, still In his prime. 



Two of Van Eeden's books, " The Deeps of Deliverance " and " The Quest," 
the latter a representative work, have been published In English, and others are 
now being translated. One of these Is a development in the large of his 
social theories. For an Intimate view of Van Eeden and Interesting details of his 
social experiments, see his article, ** Some Experiences With the People," in Tbe 
imdep€Mdtmt of February a?, 1908. 



Practical Communism — Work and Bread 

I hope you have not come here to amuse yourselves or to 
admire a fine display of brilliant eloquence. 

For I am not likely to satisfy you therein. It may even be 
that I shock you by saying unpleasant things in a foreign sort 
of English. 

But I have come because I have something very serious to tell 
you which lays as a burden on my soul, and Eimerson has said 
that when a man feels the burden of truth In his soul that truth 
will become eloquent by itself, though the man may stutter and 
stammer. 

I confess that I, for one, believe that when a man is on a 
great errand there is a guidance for him showing him the things 
he has to take note of. I felt that this time I shall tell you how. 

I came here on board of the greatest and fastest ship known, 
traveling first class. 

And we were a very "swell" party indeed and had a good 
time, with eating and drinking and musical entertainment unless 
a big Atlantic swell put us off our feet 

And I had a little chat with one of the ship's officers and he 
told me that we should go still faster if the men down below 
were not such a bad lot. 

The men down below were 300 firemen, working deep under 
in the bellows of the gigantic steamer. 

Imagining what that meant to stand day and night before huge 
fires under the cold draught, I asked, "Well I hope when we have 
arrived these people will have something of a good time also." 

"To be sure they will," said the man, "they will be drunk in 
no time." 

And while we were eating and drinking and hearing music in 
our splendid first-class dining room I thought of those 300 men 
below. 
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Now the Mauretania is an English ship and belongs to the Old 
World and I was going to a New World. 

And among the swells on board was pointed out to me the big- 
gest swell of all, a very tremendous swell indeed. This was a 
New World swell, and they called him a Steel King, 

Now it had struck me that people in the Old World used to 
have only one King at a time, but America seems to entertain 
a whole crowd of them; Steel Kings, Oil Kings, Sugar Kings, 
Railway Kings, ever so many. 

We know America wants everything on a large scale. Now 
this King looked very humorous and amiable; he made a little 
speech about money and munificence; they all sang out that he 
wa3 a jolly good fellow; I hope he is. Then just before we 
entered the Bay of New York I took up a book in the beautiful 
library, a book on New World philosophy by Professor William 
James, and there I came across a foreign item quoted from a 
newspaper: 

"A young workman from New York, having sought for em- 
ployment in vain, week after week, and unable to bear the sight 
of his starving wife and children, KILLED HIMSELF BT 
DRINKING CARBOLIC ACID." 

At that very moment, that very moment, the great ship swung 
around in New York Harbor and we saw the Metropolis of the 
New World and to the left the majestic Statue of Liberty illum- 
ining the world. * 

This was my guidance, people of America, the beautiful, impos- 
ing statue seemed to me a horrible, cruel mockery. 

Do you know what its lofty gesture seemed to signify? 

"Do you look for liberty and justice? Well then, seek for 
it in Heaven; don't expect to find it here." That is what the 
uplifted hand said to me. 

Killed himself by carbolic acid because he wanted to work 
and could not and was unable to bear the sight of his starving 
family, and I am told this is one case out of many. 

Now I want to ask you one question, people of America. 

How is it that when some poor slave on the coast of Africa is 
flogged to death you all cry out for shame, and when one man 
is condemned unjustly for high treason the whole civilized world 
is in uproar — ^but when an honest workman in the richest country 
of the world in a democratic commonwealth, feels himself com- 
pelled to drink carbolic acid simply because he wants to do his 
duty—iyou all shrug your shoulders and say, "What shall we do?" 
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It is but one sufferer out of many, but imagine his sufTeringB, 
bis mental and moral tortures, tbat he preferred this horrible 
death. 

I declare to you the vision of that one man pouring the burn- 
ing liquid down his throat to escape the sight of his starring 
children is haunting me day and night. 

And I say it ought to haunt you, members of what you call the 
same commonwealth, you and all your magistrates, your states- 
men and your kings. 

It ought to haunt you more than the vision of the poor negro 
slaves in Africa. These are not members, workers of your 
boasted commonwealth. 

Commonwealth indeed! I tell you so long as you are not able 
to prevent horrible iniquities like these going on in the midst 
of you, you had better speak of COMMON MISERY. 

And so long as there is one honest, capable worker in your 
midst, driven to despair because he cannot even find the liberty 
to do the first duty of every citizen, that is, to work, then you 
had better be silent about Liberty. 

Tou had better make a large wooden case of blackboards and 
put that over your Goddess of Liberty and paint on it in big 
white letters: 

LIBERTY IN REPAIR. 

Now once more I ask you, how is it that a book of fiction writ- 
ten some fifty years ago by Mrs. Beecher Stowe about the misery 
of a negro slave set your whole nation aflame and made you fight 
a long and bloody war to abolish slavery, while this far more 
terrible and unjust slavery, bringing with it unheard of sulfer- 
ing3, going on in your very midst, is met, if not with indiffer^ 
once, with a hopeless, helpless passivity. 

Where is the Mrs. Beecher Stowe of to^ay and her novel 
about The Man Who Drank the Oarl)oUo Acid? 

Are your hearts hardened to it? No, for sure. You are ai 
kind-hearted, as sensitive to misery, to iniquity, to injustice as 
your fathers were half a century ago. 

Only— you do not know! 

You do not know what to do, how to help, where to begin. 

It is knowledge you want, not sentiment. 

I am not a sentimentalist; I know how to sufter and to submit 
to unavoidable suffering in the world. 

But I tell you this suffering is not unavoidable. There is a 
remedy; there mutt be a remedy; It ^<^mI^\^ ^:^ ^v^rc^skS. ^fi&aa&s^ 
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to mankind, having achieved so many wonders of science and 
intelligence, if it could not find a way out of these horrors. 

There is enough feeling of justice, enough good-will, enough 
power — enough and to spare. It is intelligence we want; unde]> 
standing in the first place, and then patient endeavor and un- 
wavering faith. 

Now tha fact Is that you pretend to have established a great 
commonwealth, but you have thus far done nothing of the sort. 
Tou have political states, you have a certain order, you have a 
government, you have private business concerns, but you have 
DO commonwealth. 

PRIVATE wealth you have, and too much of it, but no com- 
monwealth. Tou know how to gain money, but you do not know 
how to distribute it, nor how to spend it. You are wasting it 
for the greatest part 

Now don't call me names and say I am a Communist, a Social- 
ist, an Anarchist, a CoUectivlst or what you like. 

I am nothing but a man who wants to live a just and right- 
eous life in the midst of a just and righteous community, but am 
aware this is impossible, and so are you, all of you, of one mind 
with me, I have no doubt. 

/ Don't bother over words; don't be afraid of Communism, of x 
l/socialism OF-any other Ism; look for what is right and try to V^ 
do it. ^^ 

If Communism means the possession of goods in common, do 
we not see Communism, real practical Communism, springing 
up everywhere? I ask you, is a public library not Communism? 
Is a museum not Communism, is Yellowstone Park not Com- 
munism? 

We all know that Yellowstone Park is a beautiful reality and 
that it is good and possible to have things in common, but what 
we do not know, and what I have tried to investigate with much 
patience and trouble is this, what things do we have in com- 
mon, can we have in common and ought we to have in common? 

I consider these among the greatest, the most urgent, the most 
important questions of our present life. 

And mind! These questions cannot be solved by clever reason 
ing nor by any amount of reading and theories. They can only 
be solved by practice, by facts, by careful investigation and 
patient experiment, not by words alone, but by deeds, deeds, 
deeds! 
Only to contribute my small part to the solution of this great 
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question I have sacrificed many years of my life, a good deal of 
my strength, my whole fortune, and, worst of all, time and effort 
that I could have given to my Art. And though everybody may 
call it so, I do not consider the issue of the enterprise a failure, 
because most decidedly the desired solution has been brought 
nearer by it. 

In the first place, my experience taught me in a decisive way 
that our original form of Communism as practiced by the ancient 
Christians, according to the Grospel, is not only utterly impos- 
sible, but also undesirable. We all have met people who main- 
tain that even in the present condition of society we ought to 
follow the example of Christ and His Apostles to the letter and 
do away with private property. This sort of people also flocked 
to me at the beginning of my experiments, and it is a fact of 
which you may easily assure yourselves that it is no use at all 
to tell these people how history teaches us over and over again 
that idealism is untenable. Tou may point at the instance of 
Saint Francis, whose heroic efforts all came to nothing, in a 
short time, even during his lifetime. That his followers soon 
gave up their scorn of money and that all those sects or little 
groups would try to do what he did and to live a life of poverty 
and absolute Communism have failed — ^it is no use. The only 
way to convert these fanatics is the way that I choose, that is, 
to give them a fair trial in hard earnest, in practical life. 

In my experiment It soon came to light that the most fanatical 
Communists were the first to complain of this painful and arti- 
ficial situation. They wanted back their private home life, their 
own family circle, their private possession of house and furnl- // 
ture, even of money; they realized very soon that this so-called 
liberty was worse than slavery. Of course, they threw the blame 
on others, considering themselves, each of them as the only per- 
son fit for this sort of life, but there is no need to explain that 
this argument used by each of those fanatics separately con- 
demning all his fellow fanatics as hypocrites or imposters was 
not very convincing. 

We want to know, first of all, what goods ought to become (^ 
property in a well-ordered community. 

We want to know how we are to deal in a just and rightful / 
way with capital and rent. 

Not to do away with them, as these fanatics would have us to 
do, for civilized mankind could not exist without them — ^but to ' 
handle them ably, fairly and justly. 



We want to know how to deal with wealth, so as to give it an 
equitable distribution, not to do away with wealth, for poverty 
Is not at all a venerable and holy thing, as any man with sound 
reason and open eyes may know. It is rather a dreadful curse, 
in violent opposition to the higher gifts of the race, to art, 
science, wisdom, and culture. Poverty is degrading, brutalizing, 
nursing all sorts of lower animal instincts, suppressing the more 
■spiritual and divine human faculties. It is always akin to 
squalor. 

Whereas wealth is and has always been the source of art, of 
science and culture, of beauty and wisdom. No great civilization 
has come into bloom without wealth. Wealth was the imme- 
diate cause of the glory of those famous centres of human devel- 
opment, of Eg3T?t, of Athens, of Rome, of Florence, of the Neth- 
erlands, of EiUgland. 

But, mind you, the good effect is only caused by common 
wealth. 

^ Common wealth is a blessing and a necessity for higher spir- 
itual development. No high spiritual mark can be reached with- 
out leisure and no leisure without common wealth. 

But private wealth, without restriction or limitation, as we 
know it in our present disordered society, is a curse, and a 
cause of deprivation and ruin, of idiotic and suicidal waste. 

The slightest knowledge of the fate of the great civilizations 
may teach you this. Everjrwhere where the private individual 
was allowed to accumulate unbounded riches for his own use 
only, for extending his own private power, the result was a 
fatal luxury, deprivation and demoralization issuing in the 
complete ruin of the community itself as of those families who 
composed it 

And I lay this question before you Americans: Do you really 
think that this rule, so clearly taught by human history no 
longer holds good? Do you really think, citizens of this great 
Republic, that you will escape the fate of the great Roman 
Empire if you continue to neglect the most obvious lesson of 
history? 

Well, I am a citizen of a small kingdom which has no longer 
any predominant voice in the assembly of nations, but Holland 
now an insignificant kingdom, was once a powerful republic, and 
it had its dreams of imperialism just as much as you have now. 

And by neglecting this great principle that common wealth 
ia a blesBlng, but unbounded private wealth is a curse, my poor 



country has fallen to depths of humiliation and shame which 
might be something of a warning to you. 

Do you really believe that your present social institutions are 
more truly democratic and a better guarantee against common 
dissolution and ruin than those of the Athens of Pericles and 
the Rome of the elder Cato? 

Do you eyen presume to have realized the idea of a democratic 
republic as it lived a little more than a century ago in the minds 
of the great founders of the American nation? 

Do you think that if Franklin or Washington could return at 
this day that they would exclaim "That is it! there we are! that 
is the sort of thing we have dreamt of and struggled for!" 

Are you really not aware that you, the Republic par excel- 
lence, where no titles, no aristocracy, no decorations, are said to 
be allowed, that you, the Republic, are not a bit farther from 
becoming a Monarchy, with all its attributes, than the Roman 
Republic at the beginning of the Christian era, or the first 
French Republic at the beginning of the last century, and that 
for the simple reason that in your present condition this form 
of government is the form that you deserve, and because every 
nation gets the government that it deserves and nothing better? 

If you do not .see this or believe it, I daresay the sad expert- 
ence of my own poor nation gives me a rtght to smile at your 
optimism. We also fought one big tyrant and we got a lot of 
little ones instead. 

Not only from human history, but also from natural history 
can we learn some useful lessons about wealth, common wealth 
and private wealth and the only safe and lasting relation between 
the two. 

Among the many trades that I took in hand for a practical 
study of sociology was that of bee-keeping, and by observation 
of the bee community we may find ^ome fundamental prtnciples 
which are valuable in human society as well as in that of bees. 
Bees are capitalists; they accumulate immense stores; the bees 
born in spring die in autumn, and during their short summer 
life they do not only work for themselves, but they perform an 
incredible amount of extra labor, and the fruits of this labor, 
the surplus value, as Socialists would call it, they leave to the 
community, for the benefit of the bees bom in autumn in order 
that they may live out the winter and reach the next sprtng. 

This fact is remarkable enough and a grand lesson for man- 
kind, but still more remarkable and a constant source of won- 
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der and admiration for the observer is this fact: that every 
single bee is constantly in immediate contact with vast quanti- 
ties of honey and yet never uses more for his private want than 
is strictly necessary. Tea, its self-control and self-denial goes 
so far that when want and famine comes in the last drop of 
honey is rigorously preserved for the queen bee, the mother of 
the race, and every private individual gives itself up to volun- 
tary starvation. 

This wonderful economy is well worth pondering over. Is 
there not something in it that ought to make mankind blush for 
shame? 

Here then we see capitalism in combination with communism, 
and more than that, we see that this combination is the only 
way to make both capitalism and communism practicable and 
useful for individual and community. 

And last, not least, we find the answer to the questions how 
and when a Just and righteous conmionwealth can be established. 

The answer is, only when and not before, the individuals of 
the human community have acquired the self-control of the 
bees and know how to live in private soberness, in the immediate 
presence of vast common wealth. Do you doubt the possibility 
of this? Well, then I declare myself in this respect the opti- 
mist, and there smile at your pessimism. More faith than in 
the so-called democratic institution of the America of to-day 
have I in the ultimate sound reason of the human race and 
above all in its instinct of self-preservation. 

For nothing else than sound reason and the instinct of self- 
preservation will teach mankind, all of it, that individual self- 
control, limited private wealth, are the only means to keep com- 
munity and individual from demoralization and destruction. 

It is so very clear that the present social institutions of man- 
kind are suicidal, being pernicious for the individual and the 
race, that if we did not know the power of convention, the per- 
tinacity of certain errors, and the inertia of the mind of the 
masses, we could hardly understand how man can '30 thought- 
lessly work for his own undoing. 

The great danger I see in this is that the most capable indi- 
viduals are allowed to accumulate for their own private use 
such a quantity of wealth, that long before they lose their work- 
ing power they have lost every stimulus to work on, and can, if 
they like, live in the greatest luxury, they and their children, 
simply by doing nothing. 
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I pray you to mark this well: I don't aee any danger In the 
fact that the most capable and ablest men are remunerated very 
highly, so as to give them full satisfaction. 

But the imminent danger for us all, for society and individual, 
for us and our children, lies here, that every man has before 
him the possibility of giving up his labor altogether and of 
living on his money, that is to say on usury and parasitism, 
without giving any equivalent in useful work. 

Must it not be clear, even to the mind of a mere child, that in 
this way society is gradually losing its best forces, that in our 
present social order the highest premium is given not for good 
work but for sheer idleness, and that, inevitably, this idleness 
will grow and grow, and this general ideal will become more and 
more to grow very rich and do nothing at all but enjoy and 
invent fresh forms of excitement and pleasure? 

It is true that the accumulating instinct, the activity of 
money-getting, works on in many individuals, though they may 
have become millionaires. But it will soon die out in their 
children who are bom rich. And anybody who is well acquainted 
with the psychology of the Dutch nation, will know that we 
were just as active, two centuries ago, just as smart, acute, go- 
ahead, as the Americans of to-day — and yet these faculties have 
been lost in a few generations by the influence of private wealth, 
and it is only by the example of the nations around us that we 
have been stimulated or compelled more or less to regain some- 
thing of our former energy. 

Only think of this: A society, obliged to rely on the working 
capacities of its members and having for general ideal the possi- 
bility of being very rich and doing nothing at all, except squan- 
dering the products of common activity! 

If this may not be called suicidal, what may? 

People talk of egotism, and tell me that human egotism is too 
strong to make a better social order possible. 

But I should like to ask if you call it egotism to put your own 
house on fire and poison your children? 

And if we are not acting just as foolishly by allowing every 
/individual, and the best of them, to be spoiled and demoralized 
^ by extravagances and idleness, paying them simply because they 
are rich and do nothing? 

This is not egotism; it is folly and self-destruction. 

If we only nourished, by common labor and consent, a set of 
worthless parasites, who spent the common ^<^q^ V&^VQ&5is&!»isik<«&^ 



luxury, the harm would not be "so great It would be ridiculous 
but harmless, for an industrious community could easily afford 
it, just as it can afford to keep zoological gardens. 

But we are constantly pushing our best men, our most capable 
workers into this whirlpool of luxury and extravagance, ruin* 
ing them and their families, by allowing them to live on the 
fruits of accumulated wealth, without any labor. 

And this is draining society of its best powers, bleeding it 
slowly to death. 

Slowly, I say — ^but in the history of human civilization the 
rate is relatively quick. Two centuries sufficed to bring the 
once glorious Dutch republic to the verge of extinction. 

Tou will ask me, of course, if I have found a remedy; if I 
see a way out of this difficulty. 

My answer is: Have you, who ask me, ever sought it, in 
hard earnest? 

Surely not, for if you had, you would not put that querstion 
to me. 

Tou might just as well ask me if I see a way out of New 
York. It is very hard to see it — ^if you don't look for it 

For many years I have sought for a way out of the social 
disorder, or rather imperfect order, in which we live at present 
I have looked and sought for it in hard earnest 

And I have found that it is extremely easy to show and to see. 
Just as easy as to "Show and see the waterway between Atlantic 
and Pacific. 

But to make that way and to use it, is another question. For 
nobody can do tJuit alone! 

Of this I am convinced, that if there were as many men as 
now are working at that great waterway, who went to work with 
a will and set all their heart and energy on to it — ^the way out 
of our social confusion would be traced and completed sooner 
than the canal of Panama. 

But we should not only want the hands for digging and shovel- 
ing, but also the engineers and the great leading minds, to 
organize the work. 

Let us consider what the task would mean. 

It would mean the formation of a community which kept in 
common possession those goods that, for the welfare and preser* 
vation of all, ought to remain common property — and which 
moreover did not allow any of its capable members to squander 
the common jnMUi without giving useful work. A community 
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which restricted the possibilities of extravagance, usury, para- 
sitism and idlenesd— and on the other hand suffered no pauper- 
ism, and would never let any capable and willing member starve 
for want of work. 

Do you believe the formation of such a community a miracle? 
A greater miracle than the Panama Canal? 

Well then, I assure you that human society shall want nothing 
less than such a miracle, or it will go to a bad place in an aston- 
ishingly short time. 

In this address I can give you no theories. I can only give 
short hints and opinions, based on life-long study and hard 
experience. But I am ready to explain and discuss those opin- 
ions at any time as explicitly as you like. 

In this country, the country of Henry George, I need not be 
explicit on the injustice of private land-ownership, and the good 
right of common possession of the soil. 

1 started in Holland six years ago, a Society for the Common 
Possession of the Land. This society still exists and I consider 
its experimental work extremely important and instructive. 

But I have, in the course of my personal experiments, found 
this, that common possession of the soil is utterly worthless, 
even pernicious, if the community to which the soil belongs is 
not well organized. 

Private ownership in the hands of a good landlord, is emi-^-i 
nently preferable to common ownership in the hands of a badly- \ 
trained and poorly-organized community. \ 

This is the clue to that puzzling, but generally acknowledged \ 
fact, that land-communism as it still exists in Russia, Java, and \ 
other countries, is no advantage but a strong impediment to the J 
welfare of the population. 

ORGANIZATION, strict, powerful, perfectly functionating or^ 
ganization, that is the all-commanding condition of communism, \ 
and of land-communism in the first place. ^ 

I might even go so far as to say that the better organized a 
community is, the more complete will be the form of communism 
which it can stand. In an absolutely perfect organization, to 
which the human race will perhaps adapt itself in a thousand 
years, the idea of private property or possession would have 
f lost its meaning altogether. A faint hint of this condition we 
have on a very small scale in the well-to-do household of a wi'se 
and loving family circle. 

But it would be a sad mistake lo l\iVc&. \3a3bX. \i««M5»fe ^'^ 'sssi. 
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neter ^jtpeet th^ wiisddni^ (culture, l6Ve fttid intellig^tti^e ii6cei38ftr3r 
fbf JEi piett^tt ttdtth df cdiiitnUnigm in the gt&kt indsfa df iHn 
hUitifehit]^ df bur CiayS— tttiat tlierefdre eVery neftrfer aJiprdAcli to 
conununism is impossible. Have we not made gigdhtib steiis iii 
itdirdiibe tb^drds it In the last cehtury? 

But the most important ^tep, which I, after my experience, 
§tlll thiiik necbssairy, possible, and even close at hand — ^that step 
/^is the commuhlziitioh of i:he means of production. Capital itself, 
I an.d its investment, must as a first step be con^munized. 
I Capital i^ other form, and its accumulation^ rent, ought to 
\ come first 

1 The communization of capital and rent, the transferring of the 
I accumulation of goods in the hands of the community, that is, 
I the first and more important step we have to make, in the inter- 
Jest of all humanity. 

In a way this is done already in the co-operative societies 
which are existing in Europe. But it is not done dn clear and 
well-understood purpose, not methodically and rigorously. 

We may distinguish two schemes of organization. 
; The first is that of the fahatic communist: His rule is: 
. Jliabor according to inclination, award according to want. 
: i I say, by the right of my personal experience, that this rule 
1 is at this moment absolutely impossible, untenable and perni- 
cious. 

,/ The other rule, generally called thd.t of the co-operator, is 
i/this: Labor according to capacity, award according to the work 
^'4one. 

That is to say: Means of production^ common property^ 
accumulation — capital and rent — ^in the hand^ of the community; 
wages given according to the given work, after the stahdard of 
general appreciation shown by supply and demand. 

Not doing away with rent and cai^itaij but taking it out of the 
hands of the private individual, because no individual is strong 
enough to bear the freedom and the power of unbounded wealth. 

Butfre^ and ample reward of thfe most capable. Give him 
what he asks for his work, with this restriction only, that he 
shall work on so long as he is in full working condition, and 
never amas3 so much as to free himself and all his offspring 
from the obligation to be useful to the community. 

And here the great question presents itself. What lort of 



community sblEkll that be iti the hailds of which we triiBt the 
ownership) of coniinon gooQs? 

Hotir shall it be localized? Who shall form it? Hbw ^ball it 
be organized? Who dhall be its members? 

I have no space, in this address, to go deeper Into this ijiieff- 
lion. I can bnlj^ give d few prelihiinary hints. 

In the first place; we mu^t not make the general mistakes 
of identifying the community with the political state. 

We must remember the origin of the State; and the charactei* 
resiiltihg from that origin. 

The original State was formed for two tJ^tpOSes, fOt* defense 
and conquest. And our present political state iS a f-einnaht Of 
those tiities when every nation was also ah economical • entity, 
subsisting by its own means, and trying tb subsist, if pbs^ibli^^ 
by the conquest of other nations and the rapine bf gobds, takeid 
or extorted by violeflce. 

This is the most important distinction We have tb make id 
our present days. It has never beeh rightly and Clearly made 
until now. On this distinctloh depends the coming sblution df 
all social prdblems: 

Thei'e are two foimd of human groupment. 

The older form is the EMPIRE held together by t)Olitidal m^niT 
Its alms are rapine, contiuest and defense. It tMes to subsist 
on the work of subjects, i^ubjugating workers, who are compelled 
to surrender a part of the friiit of their Own iabol*. It iinpUefil 
the existence of a dominating gtbup ahd a isubhiisslve, exploited 
groiip. Its power rests on armed torce, on violience and iniquity. \ 

Its symbols are the eagle and the lion. Beasts df prey. 

The other^ ne^ei* form, is the COMMONWEALTH held together 
by econorrUcal means. Its kirns are a fair and honest exchange di! 
godds for goods, a peaceful commerce, ah organized co-operation 
for the common benefit, for the full development of human lite 
and powers. It does hot imply absolute equality, but no greater 
difference than is necessitated by diifeteht indllnatibn, aptitude \ 
and capacities^ Its powers are science, mutual aid, good-will and ' 
understariding. 

Its symbol is the bee^ the animal of communistic capitalism, 
not defenceless, forsooth; but doing no harm where no harm is 
intended; 

And this new organization is everywhere overgrowing and 
surpassing political, even national boundaries. A great net of 
coinme^e and traffic is overspreading the world and the coqi- 
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mercial bonds of people of the most different nations are often 
stronger than those of the members of one political nation. 

By the light of this fact we may easily see that the human 
community of the future will not be outlined by our present 
political boundaries. 

It is true that the administrative and registrative order of 
society is yet entirely in the hands of the political state, and it 
is right and necessary that it should remain so for a long time. 
For this order may not slacken for one moment. But it needs 
not always remain so. And there may one day be organized an 
international commercial body which shall surpass all our politi- 
cal states in power and strength. 
In the second place I think it utterly useless to wait for the 
j/ political state to make laws for us, before we attempt to alter 
the present form of social organization. 

I would venture to ask if all those who firmly believe in the 

necessity and possibility of a better social order, are not abso- 

, y lutely free at any moment to Join hands all over the world, and 

^ to form a body or corporation with exactly those experimental 

rules and institutions they think Just and rightful? 

I put this question before all mal-contents, before all socialists, 
all revolutionaries, all communists and class fighters. 

Why do you not all Join hands and make laws and institu- 
tions and rules after your own heart, doing business in the way 
you think just, bringing capital into common possession, out- 
growing and outwitting the political states and your opponents? 
My practical experiments have given me the answer, which 
the, theorists could not give me. 

I The reason is that men are not at all the independently and 
[xationally acting animals they think themselves to be. 
'* Men are acting and thinking always more or less herdwise, 
/f under the influence of great leading minds, and strong spiritual 
r \ currents. 

Vlf men were thinking and acting rationally and independently, 
\ a great commercial body with a Just and righteous social organ- 
ization could easily and quickly be formed; and it would, because 
■ of its greater self-preservation and strength, easily outgrow all 
; other human corporations and organizations. 

But in the present condition of mankind such a community 
i will not be formed unless a great, powerful mind, a commercial 
and organizing genius, takes the matter in hand and sets all his 
life and heart to it. 
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The fact is humiliating, but we must accept it. 

Now, two things are very clear to me. In the first place, that 
I am not this genius; in the second place, that I may yet be able 
to find him, even to inspire him to his glorious task, at any 
moment of my life. 

Perhaps he is here in this room, at this very moment. 

That such a man may arise any day, and that his name will 
be more glorified by posterity than that of Csesar or Napoleon, 
I firmly believe. 

Have we not dazzling instances of the achievements of one 
single commercial or organizing genius, in an astonishing short 
time? 

We need not only look for those captains of industry, who 
worked with more or less selfish and narrow aims. 

We have the instance of a very unselfish and generous-minded 
man who surely did not work for personal benefit, and achieved 
a wonderful feat of organization over the whole world. 

Whatever we may think of and object to the SALVATION 
ARMY, as an example of organization with unselfish purpose, it 
stands unique in the history of civilization. 

This great body is the work of one leading mind. And we 
all must agree that it has done much good, on a gigantic scale, 
for the rescue of the destitute and the fallen. 

But now, if you will allow me to say so, I should far more 
highly appreciate the creation of a Salvation Army which PRE- 
VENTED THE MAKING OF DESTITUTES AND SINNERS. 

For if one thing wants salvation at the present time, it is 
labor. 

On one hand we see the capacity for labor threatened by 
demoralizing extravagance. 

On the other hand we see thousands of men who are able and 
willing to work, starving and hungry, spending their time in 
enforced idleness in meetings and demonstrations, embittered by 
their own uselessness, spreading discontent and disturbing the 
peace of the community. 

And all this for want of organization. 

To call this evil unavoidable would be a shame for human 
intelligence. Where thousands of hands are ready to work there 
ought to be bread, there must be bread. The only thing wanted 
is the brain to guide these thousands of hands. 

A former speaker, asked about unemployment, said: "Ood 
knows, I see no help." 
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Well, 1 dare say I see it clearly enough. 

But it cannot be given like a drug, with immediate effect. 

Often, when I was practising medicine, patients came to me, 
asking my help, wanting to be cured. Patients who were ill 
in consequence of a disordered, dissolute life. 

And when I told them I could certainly cure them, but for 
that they had to give up their way of living, eat no big meals, 
drink less wine, and live more soberly and wisely altogether, 
then they would be cured perhaps in a couple of years. 

Then they said: "O no! I want you to cure me at once with 
some stuff or medicine, and without changing my way of life." 

These people I sent to another doctor. 

And so it is with the unemployed question. Surely it is not 
their fault, but the fault of the community, and that fault has 
to be bettered methodically and slowly. 

In the first place: No help for the question of the unemployed 
can begin with the unemployed themselves. 

I once tried to help two hundred unemployed by starting a 
business enterprise with them, but it failed and now I know 
why it was bound to fail. 

Any business man here will understand me, those workmen 
who get first out of work are never the most capable. They 
may be good, honest, useful, average workers; they are never 
the best of their set. Employers are shrewd enough to keep the 
best for the last. Any new scheme started with those middling 
forces is bound to fail. 

No, the only way of definitely dealing with the great evil is 
to start a business organization wherein unemployment is 
methodically prevented. An organization that never makes un- 
employed — a Labor-Salvation Army, 

And this is possible if that organization produces only, or 
principally, for the fixed market of its own consumers, if it 
starts no trades on speculation, but alone for real use, and if it 
combines such different trades as to secure an employment for 
all its members by shifting the unskilled hands or adjusting the 
half-skilled for different work, according to seasons or temporal 
want. 

And this sort of organization, of commercial body, is it that 
shall form the real commonwealth of the future? This is the 
complete form of co-operation as Owen had it in hii mind in 
England seventy-five years ago. 
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This shall be the economical commonwealth that shall slowly 
outgrow and finally supplant the political one. 

I know it is difficult for most people to accept this possibility, 
because it demands an effort of the imagination, and most people 
have little or no imagination. But all new ideas have wanted 
that effort and suffered from the absence of it. 

This is why I bring before you the image of that widespread 
and powerful organization, the Salvation Army. 

The Salvation Army is not localized here or there, in small 
communities, as people expect the new social form of life to be. 
It is spread everywhere in the midst of the active world. 

So the organization of honest and righteous workers and busi- 
ness has to be, working everywhere, in the midst of the old 
society, growing up amongst it until it outgrows and overspreads 
it, like a young, strong, fast-growing tree outgrows and over- 
spreads the underwood. 

We don't want to cut down, we simply want to grow. The rest 
will come by itself. 

And like the Salvation Army we have to start small and grow 
slowly in the beginning like the seed of the coming tree. 

We need not be destructive, we can only be constructive. 

By growing, the healthy tree will kill the thorns and poison- 
ous underwood, and posterity will rest in its shade and bless 
those that confided the seed to earth. 

Such a Salvation Army is far more wanted than the existing 
one. 

A Salvation Army which saved mankind from the wholesale 
destruction of good character and capacities, of morals and 
intellect, by unbounded private wealth and its consequent extrav- 
agance, idleness and luxury. 

A Salvation Army which did business, hard, serious business, 
without falling into the snare of self-destruction, which now 
awaits every prosperous business man. 

A Salvation Army, which accumulated unbounded capital by 
trade and commerce, but never allowed it to be squandered by 
private individuals, turned into fools by too much liberty and 
power. 

A Salvation Army, which by a few strict, simple rules, excluded 
the usurer and the parasite, allowing no one of its members, still 
fit for work, to spend his time in idleness or the common goods 
in insipid amusements. 

A Salvation Army which suffered neither avieiLd*3M5>«a^ Va. >!»' 
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organization, nor capable men starving for want of work, which 
took care of Its old workers and Invalids In an honorable, not 
humiliating, manner, encouraging art and science with unbounded 
liberality as the great uplifting factors of mankind, taking care 
with broad-minded generosity of the education of its younger 
members as the great well-spring of human perfection. 

Such a Labor Salvation Army I am dreaming of. 1 am not 
the man to bring it about, for I am only a dreamer of dreams. 

But I pray you to recollect how all present reality had for its 
father a dream in past ages. And that the dreamer of dreams 
in days gone by, when he dared to believe in dreams already 
far surpassed by our real life, was called a fool. Just as I am 
often called now. 

And again I want you not to be the slave of a word. Tou are 
free to call my dream communism, collectivism, socialism, co* 
operation, anti-parasitism, or invent a brand-new label for it. 

But this I maintain, that it has the creative power of vitality, 
that it is no personal hobby of mine, but lives in the souls of 
thousands and millions, and even that there may be some of 
the youngest among you, who shall see it turn some day into 
glorious REALITY. 



Questions 

At the close of Dr. Van Eeden's address, questions were re- 
ceived from the audience in writing, and were answered as 
follows: 

Question: After all. Is not communism an outworn theory 
which has been replaced by modern socialism, appealing to 
political methods? The trust can crush communistic settlements 
like flies, but the law can dispossess even a trust. 

Van Eeden: Tou are welcome to call communism an outworn 
theory — then it is not my theory. I don't know what you under- 
stand by communism. Communism as 1 describe it to you is 
not an outworn theory. A public library is not an outworn 
theory, nor is Yellowstone Park. "Which has been replaced by 
modem socialism." Well, replace it by what you like, call it 
to-day communism, the next day socialism. "The trust could 
crush communistic settlements." There you are! Colonies 



again, communistic settlements — I don't want communistic set- 
tlements. I want large organizations. "The law can dispossess 
even a trust." Quite well, but then the men who constitute a 
trust, they will begin anew; they are not the better for the law. 
The law, yes, can help a new organization, but never, I am con- 
vinced, can the law run counter to an organization that tries to 
do right, that tries to work in a just and equitable way, that 
tries to bring about a peaceful reorganization. Never, never 
would public opinion stand for that. (Applause.) At least, not 
in my country, and you may be sure, not in yours either. Per- 
haps in Russia, I don't know about that. 

Question: It has been stated that you yourself have loaned a 
hundred thousand dollars to communistic enterprises in Hol- 
land. Has the moral sense of these communists ever led them 
to repay the loan? 

Van Eeden: This is a charming question. The statement is 
not strictly true. I have not loaned a hundred thousand dollars — 
I have loaned it until eternity. I have lost it. And I don't 
regret it. People who only take money into account will say, 
"There is so much money gone to waste"; but there are people, 
too, who will tell you that good has been done; and I believe that 
there are such people here too. (Applause.) These will agree 
that I have gained more than I have lost. 

As for the moral sense of these communists, who spent the 
money, they of course cannot repay it. And if their moral sense 
was not sufBcient, as it is not in some of them, then it is only 
a warning, when you begin again, to choose only picked men 
with sufBcient moral sense! 

Question: You are an artist, Mr. Van Eeden. Have you found 
that in £3urope socialism tolerated art? And is not art essen- 
tially individualistic, so that it can never tolerate socialism? 

Van Eeden: I utterly disagree with the sentiments expressed 
in this question. As 1 conceive socialism, it will mean the great 
reconstruction of art. (Applause.) An organization, such a 
community as I see before me, will give the artist real liberty 
to devote himself to his art. I have myself the feeling that art 
is very intimately connected with socialism. After my social 
experiments I have gone back to art, because I still consider art 
as the greatest power to regenerate humanity. (Applause.) 
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Question: How will communism dispose of wealth as it stands 
in America to-day and do Justice to the holders of it? 

Van Eeden: Communism will not dispose of wealth by sum- 
mary me^ns. At least not communism as I conceive it. Such 
wealth as communism cannot win for itself by just means, by 
honest work, it will leave in the hands of individuals. It will 
accumulate wealth by working hands and working brains, and 
lay that wealth in the hands of a better community. "And do 
justice to the holders of it?" Well, they will get justice quite 
by themselves — they will get it without any eftort from us. I 
believe that justice rules the world, and I believe that the man 
who uses his wealth rightfully will find just remuneration in 
the end. 

Questions: (a) Please tell us joar position on Woman's Suf- 
frage. (&) Would it be possible that a woman should be the 
leader of your Labor-Sal vation-Anny? 

Van Eeden: Well, Ladies and Gentlemen, I confess that I 
made a certain blunder on first reaching this country. Coming 
for the first time into contact with an American audience, I 
found that they were very fond of a little humor. And the first 
time that I spoke to an American audience, I feared that 1 had 
been too serious, because I had felt serious; and the second 
time that I came before an American audience, an audience of 
American women, I tried to make a little joke. I told them 
that perhaps it would be better if they left the situation as it 
was, because they ruled in fact, where the men were said to' rule. 
It was a little joke, and I believe that most of the audience 
understood it for that But some of your newspapers seemed 
to be very serious about it. They called me stupid — an ass. 
They styled me an ignoramus because I didn't want votes for 
the women. Now, all the while my position as to woman's 
suffrage is absolutely neutral. (Laughter and applause.) I 
wouldn't have the impudence to influence the women on their 
own question. If they really want votes, let them have them — 
why not? And if they don't want them, why, all right. Now, 
you are amused, but I am very serious. And as to the possi- 
bility of a woman for leader of such a great co-operative army 
as I speak of— well, it may be possible. 1 doubt it (Laughter.) 
I have heard here of women who have great business ability 
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and are great business leaders. There are some who have not 
yet the training for such leadership. At any rate there may be 
also in such a great community a department for the sake of 
women and their work, and for their interests, and at the head 
of such a department must be a woman, I am quite sure of that. 

Question: How can the individual employer of labor put com- 
munistic principles into practice? 

Van Eeden: According to my idea, individual employers who 
are absolutely serious, and are devoted to the whole question, 
must start anew. Such an employer might go along with his 
own concern and give his employees everything they wanted, 
but that would not serve. He has to start anew, and I believe 
that it would in the beginning be very difficult to transform an 
existing concern into a communistic one. And from my own 
experience I believe that such a concern will grow only from 
small beginnings, like a seed, and that afterwards it will absorb 
the existing concerns, and that by no means could you begin 
right off to change the existing concerns to communistic enter- 
prises. 

Question: In your comparison to the bee-life, you fail to 
mention the custom of killing the drones. Shall we do likewise 
to solve the problem of providing sufficient bread? 

Van Eeden: I am inclined to take this as a Joke. But it gives 
me the opportunity of saying one thing: that we must in a way 
be cruel to be kind. That is what I have learned after hard 
experience. I have been too kind, too meek, too tender, and I 
have paid for it dearly. And just as a clever surgeon will be cruel 
often when his patient is suffering, so must we, too, in a way be 
cruel in order to start a new community. We must not expeet 
communistic communities to be started with weak men. We 
must begin with strong men, and only later take in the weaker 
persons. We must be very severe in the beginning. And the 
lack of this severity I blame as the reason for the failure of 
most of those experiments which have understood socialism as 
merely a too-great kindness and tenderness. And this teaches 
that for hard and cruel diseases are sometimes wanted hard and 
cruel measures. 
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Question: How is the organization you speak of to go to 
work? 

Van Eeden: I would gladly keep you here all night, but of 
course I have my thoughts and schemes which 1 cannot give you 
here in detail. It would be nonsense, for I am only five days 
in this country, and how can I judge of local conditions? No. I 
will throw out some germs, and when there is a response, then, 
in some small company, I will explain as much as I can. But 
here, everybody would say "Impossible"; everybody would Bay, 
"You can do that on the other side but not here." I want first, 
men who are willing. It must be a co-operation, and embrace 
as many trades and businesses as possible; it must have a gen- 
eral department for banking, and it must have an agricultural, 
an industrial, a real-estate department, a department for distri- 
bution and commerce. This is only a small contour, a very gen- 
eral idea. You can readily understand that before a large 
audience such as this I can give only hints, not details. 

^^ Question: How many members are there now in your social- 
ist community? How many have deserted? In what industries 
are they chiefly engaged? Do they accumulate wealth, and if 
so, what becomes of it? How many of them are married? Are 
they strong characters, or mere followers, uneducated, and not 
capable of taking care of themselves? 

Van Sden: Well, I dare say that to answer this question now 
would put me in the way of being misunderstood by you. The 
facts are rather complicated. 1 have given a description of my 
experimente. in *• The Independent," and I hope to give still more. 
But to answer these questions now I do not believe would be 
very useful. For instance, "How many members are there?" 
Well, there is only the beginning of an organisation, and this 
has had bankruptcy and has now started anew. These experi- 
ments are only in their infancy, and a bankruptcy under such 
circumstances is like the coming down of an airship. We know 
now what has caused the first failures, and are prepared to go 
ahead in a better-instructed way. 

The industries that I started were a bakery, a candy manu- 
factory, market-gardening, a farm, a distributive branch in 
Amsterdam, and all was to be one great organisation. For the 



moment the enterprise is very weak and young, because we have 
not yet accumulated any notable wealth. We have only liabili- 
ties. / 

Question: Why do you come to America? Do you believe 
that any form of communism would settle our problem of the 
unemployed, here and now? 

Van Eden: This is a very serious question. No, I have told 
you already that no form of communism would settle anything 
here and now. But it is the only attempt that we can make, 
as .far as I can see. It is the only way we can go to work to 
change the present conditions of society. You know some of 
your best men have said, "God knows, I don't." I know quite 
well that communism won't succeed right now. It will succeed 
only after long years of difficulty and hardship, and there must 
be fought a fight against despotism, and I have come to America 
because I know that this country is inclined to fight against 
despotism. And you are in the same straits as we. We fought 
one big tyrant and we got a hundred small ones instead. Tou 
fought a tyrant many years ago, and you have gotten many hun- 
dreds of big ones instead. I know you will fight these hundreds 
on their own ground, and along their own lines, if only you 
know how, and that is what I want to show you. I want you 
to understand my true motive. When a man has undergone in 
his life more hardships, more difficulties than he intended to, 
then he feels, "I want something to make up for that" And 
that is my motive here. I have undergone suffering over in 
my own country, and I will be consoled, and glad and contented, 
and regard it as nothing, if only I can make this hardship fruit- 
ful and useful for humanity. It is for that reason that I have 
come here. Could I know that my words would grow like germs 
here in this country, I would gladly return, and you would never 
see anything more of me. 

I have come, in fact, and let me say it to you for I believe that 
you will believe me, I have come for God's sake. I have felt 
that there is only one activity that satisfies, only one activity 
that gives real rest and contentment, and that activity is no^ 
what we do for ourselves, not what we do for any material pur- 
pose, and not what we do even for humanity, but what we do 
for God. And I know there is something of that feeling in you, 
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